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melancholy mark, with his gray floating locks, sitting among his doves. . . . We fell at once into the old humour, as if we had been parted twenty days instead of so many years." It is a rarity in modern life that two such men as Tennyson and FitzGerald, whose mutual friendship was never shaken, should have met but once in some twenty-five years, although divided by no more space than could be traversed by a three hours' railway journey. " Tiresias " was soon followed by " Locksley Hall: Sixty Years After"; then, in 1889, came "Demeter" and other poems; until, in 1892, the volume containing the " Death of GEnone " and " Akbar's Dream" closed the long series of poems which had held two generations under their charm. One line in the second " Locksley Hall" its author held to be the best of the kind he had ever written :
Universal ocean softly washing all her warless isles ;
though in my poor judgment the harmony seems marred by the frequent sibilants, which vex all English composers l; and the suggestion that the sea would become stormless when the land should be at peace may be thought overbold.
It was but seasonable that his later poetry should have been tinged with autumnal colouring. The philosophic bent of his mind had necessarily grown with increasing years ; its range had been widened by constant assimilation with the scientific ideas of the day, with social and political changes; but as far horizons breed sadness and wistful uncertainty, so his later verse leans more toward the moral lessons of experience, toward
1 [The sibilants give the lisping peaceful ness of the waves.    For beauty of sound he would cite the following lines :
The moan of doves in immemorial elms,
And murmuring of innumerable bees ; and
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ;